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THINK it may be said of a large number of the young people 
growing up in our churches and Sunday schools, that though 
they are not merely ready, but anxious to be faithful to their religious 
convictions, they do not quite know what their religious convictions 
are. “They know that all churches—by whatsoever name they may 
be called—stand practically as witnesses for God and goodness, as 
places where men may worship their Creator, be brought back 
from their wanderings, and find fitting nurture for their higher life; 
our churches, they rightly suppose, have the same object; but they 
do not clearly see what is sfecza? in them that demands their 
allegiance. Now, there has been for a long time a disposition in 
those who have been responsible either in the church or the home 
for the training of our young people, not to “bias their minds,” as 
the phrase goes, by any direct doctrinal teaching. This avoidance 
has often come conscientiously and of set purpose; though some- 
times it has had, I fear, a less noble source. What has frequently 
happened therefore is that our young people have drifted away from 
religion altogether; or, if they have not done that, have been drawn 
into other churches which have made a stronger and more effective 
appeal to them than the church into which they were born. I 
frankly admit that many of the changes which carry our friends 
away from us to other spiritual homes, are conscientiously made; we 
cannot expect always to win converts and never to lose any; but we 
all know that in many other cases a different explanation is the true 
one. We haye given our young people no definite princ7ples to start 
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with ; and as we tell them that it doesn’t matter where men worship 
so long as they worship sincerely—that all churches are alike in the 
eye of God—they have partly taken us at our word, and, having no 
positive convictions, though a good deal of relzgzous feeling, they find 
a nearer and, as it seems to them, a more pleasant and congenial home 
elsewhere. 

I hold very strongly that almost the last thing we ought to wish to do 
is to turn those who are growing up into mere disputatious Unitarians. 
But, inasmuch as the religious liberty we enjoy is a precious heritage 
from the past, won for us by noble souls who have long since gone 
home to God,—-since our churches are, with all their faults, the freest 
churches in Christendom,—if we value liberty and freedom, if we 
believe that the hope of the future lies for religion in the line in 
which we stand, then I conceive it to be the simple duty of our 
churches to say to their younger adherents: ‘“‘The principles of 
religious liberty for which our forefathers struggled and died, and 
which we inherit, brought them to certain definite and conscientious 
convictions upon points in dispute among the churches; our con- 
scientiousness has brought us too to certain conclusions; and we 
tell you what we believe to be the truth, because it is the best that we 
ourselves have been able to learn. We desire that, when you come 
to an age to think effectively upon these subjects for yourselves, you 
should reconsider all that we have told you in such larger light as 
you may then rejoice in. If you should be convinced that what was 
true to us cannot be true to you, we shall wish you ‘‘God-speed”’ 
upon your new path; if, on the other hand, your mature and 
deliberate judgment enables you to accept in the main the faith 
which we have instilled, we shall be thankful that those whom we 
loved and over whom we have watched have found rest where we had 
found it long before.” 

I consider then that it is the duty of the church to offer to all 
those who are growing up within its borders definite teaching, not 
merely with regard to the principles of goodness, but also with regard 
to the history of the churches, and the main lines of theological 
thought,—so that they may understand not only that the sufferings of 
the conscientious in past times were often great, but that there was a 
reason for what they endured, that there is a reason for the places 
which we and others hold in Christendom to-day. Such instruction 
need not be imparted in a dull and uninteresting fashion; it should 
be made to glow with the fire of conviction, and brought into closest 
relation with the needs and aspirations of the present. Such teach- 
ing as this, while it would not bar the way to any conscientious 
departure from our ranks hereafter, would deepen the attachment to 
our principles and our churches of many young souls who, for lack 
of it, become indifferent, and so pass beyond all church fellowship. 

This instruction is best given in special classes, conducted by the 
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minister. But these classes should have a further object. Some- 
thing more is needed, and something more has in many cases been 
accomplished. If the formation of personal judgment upon matters 
theological is linked with self-consecration to the Christian /z/e, the 
former is saved from barrenness and the latter gains force and con- 
sistency. A simple Confirmation or Dedication service is a fitting 
termination to the course of instruction indicated above. It affords 
opportunity for the deliberate expression, by those who take part in it, 
of their desire to associate themselves fully with the church which 
trained them, and their determination with God’s help to live as His 
children and as disciples of Christ in the world; it affords the church 
the no less valuable opportunity of heartily welcoming into its fellow- 
ship and its toils those whom it has been its joy to touch from chila- 
hood’s earliest years, or who—as they have been growing to manhood 
and womanhood—have come to it from other homes. It may safely be 
said that none who are thus confirmed in a spiritual faith, dedicated 
to God and his righteousness, are likely to enter upon the service in 
any spirit of pride or self-laudation. Rather do they humbly and 
reverently manifest their desire to live the true life, to be increasingly 
faithful to that which they know to be the highest, to draw closer to 
the church in holy fellowship. We do not, from such a service, look 
for any miraculous change to be wrought in those who take part in 
it; even deep impressions, lofty aspirations and resolves, cannot 
avail to alter natural temperament and disposition, or to make every 
duty light and every temptation easy to resist. No; but once at 
least in every life-history,—and almost always during the passage 
from childhood to young manhood and womanhood,—there comes a 
possible parting of the ways: we may turn resolutely along the path 
of love and truth and honour, or wander farther and farther away, 
seeking rest and finding none. There are not a few of us who, in so 
far as by God’s help we have kept the better way, look back to some 
special crisis in our lives when the forces of good and evil fought 
within our souls, and when—though we did not come forth un- 
wounded from the conflict—the evil for the time was vanquished, 
and we felt that God was with us, and had brought us through our 
hour of trial. And if unhappily the evil afterwards for a season 
claimed us again for its own, the solemn memory of that better time 
was too strong to be wholly overborne. We knew that come what 
might, we were God’s sons and servants—that we could not escape 
either from his holy law or his redeeming love. Do not the hearts 
of us who are a little older thrill with sympathy and affection 
towards all who stand upon the threshold of the great responsibilities 
of life? It should be with deep joy that we welcome them in their 
self-dedication to all that is pure and true; that we welcome them 
also into the fellowship of the church, for which they will do faithful 
work and bear faithful testimony in happy years to come. 
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It is not part of the purpose of this paper to discuss the details 
of services of confirmation. Such services have been held now in a 
good many of our churches; and their form can be adapted to 
special circumstances of place and time. The order in ‘‘Common 
Prayer for Christian Worship,’ and in the revised ‘Ten Services,” is 
very simple and impressive. Perhaps the laying on of hands is more 
frequently omitted than observed, though much is to be said for its 
retention. Another order, originally compiled I believe for a service 
in Hope Street Church, Liverpool, during the ministry of my late 
friend, the Rev. C. J. Perry, has, with slight modifications, been 
used in several other churches. At our service in Gorton, held in 
November, 1884, we adopted this order, with the addition of hymns, 
prayers, a lesson, an anthem, an address to the congregation by 
myself, and an address to the young people by the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson. The special confirmatory or self-dedicatory part of the 
service, which followed the address to the congregation and the 
second hymn, was as follows : 

The Young People remaining standing, the Minister shall say :— 

My dear friends, since your life is the gift of God, and He has bestowed 
upon you many blessings, and has revealed His law in your consciences, do 
you desire to live during your coming years as befits children of God? Will 
you endeavour to be pure, sincere, and upright in thought, word, and deed; to 
sanctify your lives by prayer and meditation; to follow the noblest examples ; 
and to live peaceably, charitably, and helpfully with those among whom your 
lot is cast P : 

Then shall the Young People respond :— 

Such is our desire; such shall be our endeavour. 

Then shall the Minister say :— 

Is it your desire to be closely united with this church in fellowship of public 
prayer and religious work? And, since you are set in the train of many of 
God’s faithful servants who have witnessed a good confession and have entered 
into their rest; and especially are inheritors of the word and work of Jesus 
Christ, who found the Father near him alike in effort and in patience, and alike 
in life and death overcame evil with good:—will you also seek so to yieid 
yourselves to God, that the same spirit of life which was in Jesus may be in 


you, and that you may be his disciples not in name only, but in deed and in 
truth P 

Then shall the Young People respond :— 

Such is our desire; so will we seek to live. 

Then shall the Minister say :— ‘ 

Now may He who knoweth the thoughts and desires of every heart, 
strengthen, stablish, settle you, in every solemn purpose and every devout 
affection. May He grant you to be strong in spirit, triumphant in the hour of 
temptation, ready to do and to bear the perfect will of God:—and, having fought 
the good fight, to die in His peace, and to be numbered with His saints. Amen. 

Let us now together seek the help of God in silent prayer. 

Then shall follow a short interval for silent prayer. 


The address to the young people came next, and the service was 
concluded with hymn and prayer. 

The deepest impressions left by such a service are to be felt rather 
than talked about. And it is not always easy to say how, in any 
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outward fashion, the relation to the congregation of the young people 
who have been confirmed, will be different from what it was before. 
The service can hardly be used as an instrument for increasing the 
nominal roll of church membership, however desirable it may be 
that the roll should increase. The purpose of the service is to 
strengthen young hearts at a most critical time by the sense of the 
reality of spiritual things, and of the higher Christian fellowship, 
and one effect of it is to kindle a sympathetic love in the souls of 
elders who are present, and to refresh them too by the spirit of a 
renewed self-consecration. So old and young alike—because of the 
depth of true spiritual sympathy—may, in such an hour, sing with 
freshly dedicated hearts,— 
‘““Once more we vow the holy faith 
To keep unstained and true; 
Once more we promise unto death 
Thy holy will to do. 
Again, we gird us to the fight, 
Again we face the foe, 
Resolved, beneath Thy banner bright, 
Where Thou shalt lead, to go; 


O Father, pardon all the past; 
Give back Thy wasted grace; 

And strengthen us while life shall last, 
To run the heavenward race.” 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART. 
By Rev. W. M. AInsworTa. 


** Where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die; 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” —Wordsworth. 


N the windows of print-sellers’ shops we often, as we walk along the 
streets, see a picture which seems to attract a good deal of attention. 
Children, especially, stand still to look at it. They see it has a story to 
tell, and they want to know what that story is. The picture shows a 
man, still young, but evidently very weak and suffering, sitting in a great 
arm-chair, propped up with pillows. He has a roll of music in his hand. 
In another part of the room some men are grouped about one of the old- 
fashioned instruments which were in use before the modern piano was 
invented, and they are performing a piece of music. Now, what does 
the picture represent? It represents the last scene in the life of one of 
the most wonderful men of genius the world has ever known. 

The young man is the great musician Mozart. He is not quite thirty- 
six; but his life’s work is over,—he will compose no more. The music to 
which he is listening is that of his own ‘‘ Requiem,” the last work he 
wrote, and one of his greatest. As its exquisite harmonies fall upon his 
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ears, and as the dying man thinks how short life is, and how long art is, 
—how much there is to do for God, and how poorly the best of us can 
use the talents He gives into our care,—he says: ‘‘I begin to see wha 
might be done in music.”’ 

These last words of Mozart are worth remembering. They strike the 
key-note of his character,—of his beautiful, unselfish nature. He does not 
think in those last moments of all the great things he has done, and the 
honours he has gained; he only thinks of his art, and how little after all 
he has had time and power to accomplish. I often feel that even if he 
had not been so wonderful a genius we should still love to read his life, 
and like to be told stories about him, he was so simple and gentle, so 
unselfish and loving. 

He was born on the 27th of January, 1756, at Salzburg, which was then 
considered one of the finest cities in Germany. His father was a musician, 
and all the family inherited a love of the art, and a capacity for it. 
Wolfgang's genius began to show itself when he was only three years old. 
His elder sister commenced to have music lessons, and it was his delight 
to be present, and try to find out with his baby fingers the harmonious 
intervals on the instrument.. His own musical education began when he 
was four. He could soon play any air he heard, and what he had once 
learned he never forgot.. He composed little pieces which were then 
written down for him, for as yet he could not write himself. Coming 
home from church one day his father found his little boy busily engaged 
with pen and ink, composing what.he said was a concerto for the harpsi- 
chord. The paper was so covered with great blots of ink, and so illegible, 
that at first it only excited laughter ; but the little musician sat down at 
the instrument, and beginning to play his composition, soon changed his 
hearers’ merriment into wonder. The baby genius had indeed produced 
a piece of music composed strictly according to rule, but so difficult that 
the best living performer could not have performed it. What other gifted 
and trained musicians accomplished only after years of study thiswonder- 
ful boy could do as it were by nature, and without effort. 

Mozart was only five when he first performed in public. Within the 
next few years he and his sister had played before most of the sovereigns 
of Germany, and had visited France, England, and Holland. Every- 
where the children had been applauded, courted, and caressed; kings 
and queens had made much of them, and had loaded them with praises 
and presents, But it all did them no harm. Wolfgang came back to his 
home at Salzburg the same bright, innocent, affectionate boy he had been 
when he left it. ‘Next after God comes my father,’’ was a saying 
of his, and all the flattery he received could not make him conceited, or 
anything but the most loving and obedient of sons. He had amused and 
charmed the court of Vienna by jumping on the knee of the Empress and 
kissing her, and by saying gravely to the archduchess, the ill-fated Marie 
Antoinette of France, when she lifted him up after a fall on the polished 
floor of the room, ‘‘ You are very kind; when I grow up I will marry 
you!’’ The same innocent, warm-hearted, sunny spirit showed itself 
both in his ready submission to his parents and teachers, and in the way 
in which he bore the unworthy slanders of jealous rivals whom his fame had 
already raised up. There might be said of Wolfgang Mozart what is 
written of a greater than he: ‘‘ He was subject unto his parents, and 
increased in favour with God and man,”’ 
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The paths of this world are not generally easy walking to men of 
genius ; their way rarely leads through the green pastures of life, and 
beside its still waters. Such was Mozart’s experience. His marvellous 
genius raised up troops of enemies against him, men who envied his 
powers, and did their best to prevent him from profiting by them. The great 
people who praised and petted the wonderful boy too often forgot to help 
him in some more substantial way ; his patrons treated him as a servant, 
nay, rather, as a slave,—took away his liberty, and then allowed him 
almost to starve. Several times he was literally on the verge of starvation. 
He composed incessantly, he played at numberless concerts, he was high 
in favour at court and with the nobility, but to the last day of his life his 
purse was empty. His young wife’s health failed, and his own constitu- 
tion was enfeebled by unceasing toil and anxiety. But the light of his 
glorious genius burned ever more brightly as the shadows of earthly trial 
and sorrow darkened about him.’ And the sweet, unselfish nature, which 
in the days of his boyhood the flattery of half the courts of Europe could 
not spoil, remained unchanged by all the hard experiences of his man- 
hood ; he kept himself unspotted from the world. 

The ancients had a saying that ‘‘they whom the gods love die young.” 
As their contemporaries generally hate and persecute those whom the 
gods love, the facts of human life bear out the old proverb only too often. 
So it was with Wolfgang Mozart. Before he was thirty-six he lay dying: 
the rich mine of his genius showed no sign of being worked out, but his 
bodily strength was exhausted. A stranger came to him, and asked him 
to compose a Reguiem,—a hymn or mass which in the Roman Catholic 
church is sung for a dead person, for the rest of his soul. He would not 
say for whom the Requiem was intended. IIl and broken down as he was, 
Mozart began the work under the influence of a superstitious fear, believ- 
ing that the stranger was a messenger from the other world sent to fore- 
warn him of his own approaching end. He toiled at the Requiem with 
his fast waning strength, feeling that it was to be his own death-song. So 
indeed it proved. He himself could hardly finish it. And then, humbly 
confessing that he only began to see what might be done in music, he 
passed away from earth to join ‘‘the choir invisible, 


Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


So died, on the 5th of December, 1791, the gifted and noble-minded 
Mozart. His body has long mingled with the forgotten dust of a pauper’s 
grave. His music will bring thousands in the future, as it has brought 
thousands in the past, to feel that this world is a brighter and a better 
' place than it would otherwise have been had he not lived and worked. 
And to those who will listen, the memory of his pure, and self-denying, 
and loving life comes as one of his own delightful melodies, to remind us 
that, as in the old Bible days, so now, the messengers of God do walk 
the earth, and make it more like heaven. 


“Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 


Who, through long days of labour, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.”—Longfellow, 
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LEARNING TO STAND ALONE. 


*‘T am not alone, for the Father is with me.”’ 


By GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


IV. 


13 the reign of King Henry the Eighth and of Queen Mary, there were 

many terrible persecutions for religion; the Roman Catholic religion 
which had been unquestioned, began to be felt by many earnest religious 
people to have much in it that was not true; they protested against these 
things, and were called Protestants. 

Foremost among many Protestants was Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Canterbury: he was a man of gentle and tender nature, but he firmly 
opposed what he felt to be false, and did not at all disguise his opinions, 
though he knew that many people had already been put to death for their 
religion ; he wrote a book, in which his opinions were clearly shown, and 
in every way where he thought he could do good, and help on what he 
believed to be the true religion, he firmly and gently clung to his pro- 
testantism. But his powerful enemies amongst the Catholics, of whom 
Queen Mary was the chief, persecuted him continually; he was im- 
prisoned, left without money, in ragged clothes, in confinement and 
misery, and accused of one thing after another ; and though he bore all 
with patience and gentle cheerfulness, the hearts of his persecutors were 
not softened towards him. - 

At length, after he had borne miseries, hardships and persecutions, 
such as we can hardly conceive of, for three years, and-had seen his 
friends and dear companions, Ridley and Latimer, burned at the stake, his 
strength and firmness seem to have given way, and in a weak moment 
he was induced to put his signature to a paper which declared that all the 
Protestant doctrines which he had upheld, and which he in his heart still 
believed, were false. ‘This he did in his misery and suffering,—tempted 
to it by the hope of saving his life. To achieve this, and to get out of 
these miseries, he consented to tell a lie. 

But the wicked queen and her wicked and cruel advisers,—Bonner, 
Bishop of London, and others,—were still determined to put Cranmer to 
death, even though he had signed the paper. At last, one day Cranmer 
was fetched out of his prison where he still lay, very miserable that he 
had done so wicked and wrong a thing ; there was an immense crowd of 
people as he was taken from the prison to St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, 
and the church was crowded too. A certain Dr. Cole was ordered to 
preach a sermon about Cranmer, in which he spoke angrily and hotly 
against him, reproving him, and saying how wicked he had been to 
pretend that he was opposed to the Catholic religion, before he had signed 
the paper by which he had lately declared himself a Catholic again. 
After Cole’s sermon was over, he told the people that lest anyone should 
doubt that Cranmer was repentant for having professed to bea Protestant, 
they should themselves hear him speak to them and tell it them with his 
own mouth. So Cranmer said, ‘‘I will do it, and that with a good will;”’ 
and standing up and taking off his cap he began to speak to the people. 
And after an earnest and humble prayer he began his address; and all 
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the people listened breathlessly to what this man would say who was 
standing, as it were, on the brink of the river of death. But what did 
they hear? No words to say that when he had been a Protestant he was 
faithless and untrue, but an earnest and penitent assurance that when he 
was induced to sign the paper which declared him.to be a Catholic it was 
indeed his hand that wrote the confession, but not his heart, and that the 
words he wrote were written for fear of death, and to save his life if he 
could. And he added, ‘‘ Forasmuch as my hand hath offended, it shall 
first be punished ; for when I come to the fire it shall be first burned.” 

When his enemies heard this, and found that after all they had set 
him up before all the people only to hear him say the very last thing which 
they could wish the people to hear, they were enraged. Cranmer was 
hurried away to the stake amidst insults and clamour; but having now 
made his confession and stood firm at the last to what he knew to be 
true and right, he had strength given him to bear his terrible fate, and 
calmly to meet his death; and had it not been for faith in God and His 
nearness, what could possibly have seemed more lonely or more terrible 
than to go and give his body to be burned, with faces of anger and hatred 
all around him? He must indeed have felt like Elijah, ‘I, even I only, 
am left, and they seek my life to take it away.’ But the scorn and anger 
of men seemed now no longer to hurt him, and he bore these, as well as 
the torture of his punishment, with singular calmness and courage. When 
the wood was kindled, and the fire began to burn near him, he stretched 
out his right hand into the flames, and without showing, either by his face 
or movements, the least sign of weakness, or even of feeling, he held it in 
the flames till it was entirely consumed. His thoughts seemed quite filled 
with the wrong he had done, and he called aloud several times, ‘‘This 
hand has offended.’’ Keeping perfectly calm and serene, he was burnt 
to death, often repeating the words which Stephen used when he was 
stoned, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

Many a girl and-boy has thought, ‘‘ Ah yes, if I had lived in the days 
when men and women were martyred for their religion, I too could have 
stood firm, and would never have yielded: I would have said like Anne 
Askew who was put on the rack to make her renounce her faith, and then 
burnt to death, ‘Rather death than false.of faith.’ And if they had 
burnt me, I believe I should have stood firm.”’ 

And very likely, God helping them, they would. They would have 
stood firm before a crowd of mocking, angry faces; before a stake and 
fire. But when a few companions tempt them to do wrong, they yield; 
they say, ‘‘ they made me do it.’’ But the fire did not “ make”’ Cranmer 
yield,—nor Anne Askew ;—how was that? Because they would not yield, 
and sought for strength from God to bear their awful fate. 

What awful fate awaits a girl who refuses to go with companions who 
are going to amuse themselves, when she knows she ought to go home ? 
fs it a stake and fire, or the rack and torture? No, but it is something 
very dreadful; it is the ridicule of her companions; it is being called 
‘‘ stingy,” or ‘‘ goody-goody,”’ or ‘‘ill-natured.’”’ Is that then worse than 
burning to death,—that it has a power which death has not, to ‘‘ make”’ 
people do wrong ? 

What awful fate awaits a boy who refuses to fight when companions 
goad him on, or to join in teasing an unfortunate person or a miserable- 
looking animal? A very dreadful fate indeed; his companions would 
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call him a coward, or would laugh at him. Would he be a coward? It 
often needs far more bravery to refuse to fight than to fight.. Would God 
think him a coward? Would God laugh at him ? 

‘‘Ah,’”’ someone says, ‘‘ but these are Jittle things. Things for which 
the martyrs stood firm were great things.’’ Then if they are little things 
(though no good deed or thought is little in God’s sight), the more shame 
to us that we are Jess, and let them conquer us. If your enemy is so small 
that you think it ignominious to fight him, is it not still more ignominious 
to be conquered by him? Bear in mind always that no power can make 
you do anything, unless youconsent. If you do it against your conscience 
you have given your consent, however unwillingly ; but then it is not your 
companions who ‘‘ made” you yield; they asked you, they urged you, they 
tempted you; but remember that it was you that yielded; if you had not, 
nothing could have made you do it. 

‘Try the spirits, whether they are of God,” before you yield to them. 

I will give you now an instance of standing firm to the right, from 
modern business life. James Nasmyth, the great engineer, who invented 
the great ‘‘steam hammer,” had a large factory at Patricroft, for making 
engines and machinery. He employed a great number of men, and in 
order to give them as much interest as possible in their work, he always 
made a point of advancing men who showed special skill or power, to 
higher posts in the works, and of paying them higher wages as they 
showed more skill, or did better work. One man, who was Nasmyth’s 
only workman when he first started his foundry in Manchester, worked 
so well that he rose to be the general foreman of the whole great factory 
at Patricroft. But this was against the usual practice in the trade, which 
was that no men should fill certain posts until they had served a seven 
years’ apprenticeship; however much sooner than the seven years they were 
really able to do the work, they were not to be promoted till that time was 
over; and so the quick men were kept back to be as slow as the slow ones, 
and could not earn the wages which their skill would have gained for them till 
the seven years were over, because slower and poorer workmen could not do 
it any quicker. A number of the men in the iron trade bound themselves 
together into what is called a ‘‘ Trades’ Union,”’ to see that these rules were 
carried out. Some of the workmen in Nasmyth’s factory belonged to this 
union, but not all. When the union discovered what Nasmyth was 
doing, and how he promoted his men without any regard to the seven 
years’ arrangement, they sent some of their leaders to Nasmyth to tell him 
that he must stop doing this; and they told him that he must turn out the 
men whom he had promoted before the seven years were over, in order to 
make room for seven years’ men belonging to the union. But Nasmyth 
and his partner replied that they did not mean to do so; that they were 
perfectly satisfied with their workmen, and considered that their own plan 
was much fairer and better than the union plan, and that therefore they 
should certainly mot dismiss their men, Then the trades’ union messengers 
said, ‘‘ Very well, if you do not turn out these men, then we shall call 
upon all the union men in your employment to come out of your works 
and leave you; they will ‘strike’ till you do as we bid you.” But 
Nasmyth was not to be ‘‘ made”’ to yield by this ; and he stood firm, and 
refused to turn out his good workmen. 

The trades’ union therefore ‘‘ called out’’ their members who were 
amongst Nasmyth’s workmen, and ordered them to leave him. They 
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were very sorry to do so, but as they had pledged themselves to do as the 
union bid them, by belonging to it, they were obliged to obey. By this 
means more than half the workmen left the factory. Those who remained 
worked with all their might, but half the men could not do the work ot the 
whole, and more men must somehow be got, or the whole work of the factory 
would beruined. Attempts were made to get more men in the neighbour- 
hood,—but the union had set watchmen all about the works, who entirely 
prevented any workmen anxious for work from going up to the factory to 
seek it. At first the case seemed hopeless, but after a time Nasmyth be- 
thought him that he might get workmen from adistance. Sohegot an agent 
in Edinburgh to get him the best workmen he could in Scotland; and when 
sixty-four were chosen, they were shipped off from Glasgow to Liverpool 
by steamer, and came on by train to Patricroft, many of them bringing 
wives and children, for whom suitable homes had been found near. The 
watchmen were simply turned aside by the strong body of sixty-four able 
men, as they came to the foundry; the new men were shown over the 
workshops, with which they were delighted, and they were told to be ready 
to start work next morning at six. The morning came, and the gallant 
sixty-four were all present. Each man had his special work given to him, 
—they gave three hearty cheers, and dispersed over the workshops to their 
work. ‘The trades’ union was defeated, and the factory was once more in 
full work, on the old plan—the plan which Nasmyth called ‘free trade 
in ability.” 

He had the firmness and strength to resist what seemed to him to be 
the tyranny of the trades’ union, and to stand fast, even when it seemed as 
if his good business was going to be ruined by it; and he did this in the 
interest of the workmen, because he felt that it was only fair that every 
workman should have the benefit of his skill and industry and ability, 
and be able to raise himself to a higher position as soon as he earned the 
promotion. 

And here we will end our talks about ‘‘Standing Alone.’’. Many other 
stories I could tell you as instances, but if you think for yourselves you 
will find many an example for warning or for encouragement, in books, or 
in the lives and experiences of others and of yourselves. Children at 
school or at home; girls and boys in work, in service, in recreation and 
amusement ; men and women in the work of life and in their homes, will 
find abundant tests and trials of their patience, their gentleness, their 
faith, their firmness, their courage, to show whether they can ‘ endure 
hardness, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ;’’ or whether they will turn 
their back and flee like cowards, or yield before the first attacks of their 
enemies. 

But let us not deceive ourselves, nor try and put off responsibilities 
upon others, by saying that they ‘“‘ tempted us,”’ or that they ‘‘ made us’’ 
do what we did. It was not they that did the deed in our person, it was 
we: we alone are responsible for our own acts, and it is mean and coward- 
ly to try and throw the blame on others. 

‘Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.” 


’ 


“Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live.”—Coleridge. 
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Lessons for the Little Ones. 


By Mary Denny. 


IV. FAITHFULNESS. 


Sis was night: such a pleasant summer night. There was a faint, 

sweet scent of new hay in the air, it rose from the hay-cocks in the 
meadow, from the half-made hay-stack, and from the loaded cart that 
stood beside it. —The moon shone very brightly, causing the trees to throw 
deep shadows; the little bats flitting quietly about, on the look-out for 
insects, threw shadows, too, on the ground below them. The world was 
very quiet : there were no:sounds to be heard except the low rustling of 
the summer wind in the leafy elm trees, the whirr of some night insect 
and, now and then, the loud call, ‘‘ too-whit, too-whoo’’ of an owl. All 
the animals in the farm-yard. were fast asleep, except Ginger the cat, who 
was keeping watch lest the mice and rats should come out of their holes 
to steal the corm and meal. Outside the farm-yard Monarch, the big 
dog, walked to and fro, looking now to the yard, and now to the 
house: guarding all his master’s property faithfully. Dear me! How 
still everything was. Even Ginger fell asleep at last, lying on the top of 
a wall, so that the mice and rats came out and ran about in the moonlight 
without any fear of being gobbled up. 

Why did Monarch suddenly stop in his slow walk, and put up one 
ear, and growl angrily ?_ Why did he look so keenly towards the gate? 
He had:heard the ‘‘crunch, crunch”’ of the gravel drive under the foot- 
steps of some one coming up towards the house. He walked down to the 
corner next the house, and stood there and watched, growling all the 
while. Said he to himself: ‘‘ No good people are out and about at this 
time of night. It must be some bad man who has no business here. 
Does he think he can rob the farm when Monarch is watching? I will 
wait and: see—wait and see.’’ ‘Crunch, crunch!’’ The footsteps came 
nearer. Now Monarch could see two big, ugly looking men carrying a 
bag. They stood still in the moonlight, and looked at the house. They 
could not see Monarch because he stood in the shade. 

‘‘ Everything is right,’’ said one man to the other, ‘ they are all fast 
asleep in the house.” 

Then they moved on, very quietly. 

But. the robbers had not thought of Monarch. In the house, truly, 
they might all be fast asleep, but brave Monarch was wide awake. He 
knew now, certainly, that these men were thieves, come to steal things 
which belonged to the master of the farm. Barking loud to wake his 
master, the good dog sprang upon the taller of the robbers, knocked him 
down and held him fast. The other man tried to help his comrade, but 
Monarch would not move an inch. He took some meat out of his bag 
and offered it to the dog, but Monarch only raised his head for an instant 
to bark again for help. ‘Then the robber lifted his great stick and struck 
the poor dog hard. Foolish man! To think you can make a faithful 
dog let gu by striking him. 


! 
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Hold on, brave Monarch! Help is coming. 

The master of the farm had heard his dog’s call for assistance. He 
knew by the sound of the bark that something was wrong. William the 
gardener, and Jeggo, the farm-man, heard and knew it too. They all 
came running together to help the good, faithful dog. They caught the 
two robbers, who, the next morning, were put into prison. 

As for good Monarch, he was patted, and caressed, and praised by 
all the good folk at the farm; they did not know how to make enough of 
him. But he said to himself, shaking his shaggy sides: ‘‘ Dear me, I 
only did my duty, and that is nothing to be proud of. A dog of my size 
would be a good-for-nothing scoundrel if he were not faithful to his 
master and his duty.”’ 

The next morning at breakfast, Alan and his little sister Katie were 
sitting and listening with eager, open eyes to their father’s account of 
what had happened in the night, and of good Monarch’s faithfulness. 
They were so much interested that they forgot to eat their porridge, and 
sat spoon in hand until their mother told them, with a laugh, to be quick 
and finish their breakfast, lest they should be late for lessons. 

‘Dear Monarch,’’ said Alan, proudly. ‘‘ He is the finest dog that 
ever lived.” 

“So brave!” said little Katie, drawing in her breath with a sigh of 
admiration. ‘‘ It almost makes me afraid ; only I could not be afraid of 
Monarch, he is so gentle.”’ 

‘‘ Really brave dogs, and people too, Katie, are always gentle,’’ said 
her father. ‘‘It is only cowards who are cruel, and try to hurt those who 
are weaker than themselves. Remember that, little woman.” 

Katie nodded her small head very hard; she always meant to remem- 
ber everything her father said. Sometimes she did remember, but very 
often she forgot. She thought-when she grew up she would never forget 
anything, for she saw that Alan could remember more than she did. 

‘fhe master of the farm smiled at his little daughter and said: ‘‘ There 
was another lesson Monarch taught last night which I should like you 
and Alan to learn. Can you tell me what it was, Alan ?”’ 

Alan looked puzzled ; he did not know what his father meant, but he 
did not like to say so. Alan never did'like to say he did not know. 

‘Tt was a lesson of faithfulness and trustiness,’’ went on his father. 
‘“We have proved Monarch now. We shall always be able to put our 
faith in him. Every night your mother and I shall go to bed quite at 
ease, quite sure that Monarch will watch the house carefully, and call us 
if anything goes wrong.”’ 

Alan still looked puzzled. ‘Do you not understand?’ said his 
father. 

“‘T understand about Monarch,”’ said Alan, slowly, ‘‘but I do not quite 
understand about me and Katie. If I were a soldier now, or a policeman 
—then I could be faithful too—but I don’t see how I can now, father.” 

‘Ask your mother if you may come with me for a walk instead of 
doing your lessons this morning: then I will see if I can explain to you,”’ 
said his father. 

In five minutes Alan and Katie had on their hats and boots, and were 
ready, for there was nothing they liked so well as a walk with their father. 

‘*So you do not see how you can be faithful and trustworthy, Alan, 
while you are so young,”’ said the master. ‘‘ Suppose we just look back 
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a little, and see what chances you have had of being faithful or unfaithful 
that you can remember. We will begin with three weeks ago to-day.”’ 

Alan blushed, for that was the day onwhich he and George had 
climbed the big tree at the bottom of the pasture, and George had hurt 
himself, 

‘Was that being unfaithful, father ?’’ said he. 

‘“Yes,—you knew that your mother and I trusted you not to climb, 
and you did not show yourself worthy of our trust—you did not keep 
faith with us ; and we were sorry.” 

‘© So was I, father,” said Alan, humbly. 

‘‘T know you were, my boy. Only a week after you showed that you 
could be trustworthy when you remembered to try. Do you recollect how 
very hard Frank tried to persuade you to go boating with him on the 
lake?” 

‘How did you know, Father,’’ said Alan, looking very much surprised. 

‘‘ Never mind,”’ said his father, smiling. ‘‘I knew; I knew that you 
would not even tell him where the key of the boat-house was; but I had 
never told you not to go on the lake, Alan.” : 

‘“No, father ; but I was quite sure you would not like it.”’ 

‘‘Just so; that was being faithful—trustworthy. You do not look 
quite content yet, what is it, Alan ?”” 

‘Those were such little things, father. Things like that happen every 
day.” 

‘‘And we have to be faithful every day. Be sure of this my boy: if 
we are not faithful about the little things we shall never be faithful about 
the great things. Perhaps once or twice in. our lives some great trust 
may fall to our lot. We shall never keep it safely if we have not been 
faithful to the small trusts of every day. Or perhaps we may never meet 
with a great temptation to betray a great trust. Then we must remember 
that our life is made up of small matters for the most part, and that if we 
are not careful about them our life will be only a poor business when it is 
finished. We might say that our life is like a house, and the little every- 
day things like the bricks with which it must be built. We cannot have 
a good house built with bad bricks.”’ 

Katie. looked up with a smile: ‘7 understand that, father,’’ said 
she. ‘‘ Lessons are bricks, are they not? and sewing, and getting up 
early, even when-you and mother are not at home?” 

‘‘ Yes, little woman. There are many things about which even a little 
girl like you can be faithful and trustworthy. I like to hear mother say 
s Katie will work just as hard when I am out of the room as when I am 
invitees 

Alan was silent and thoughtful. He had understood most of what his 
father had been saying to them, and perhaps he was thinking that, in 
some ways, Katie was more faithful than he. 

‘Run away now,” said the master of the farm, ‘‘ Jeggo has sixteen 
little chicks to show you. He is going to give them to the hen presently. 
You may ask him to put them in a basket for George to see first.’’ 

And away the children ran. 


“Joy and Temperance and Repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.” —Longfellow. 
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he Resurrection of Sesus. 


PASSAGES FROM A LAYMAN’S PAPERS. 


nee passages are derived from the papers of a friend, who recently 

—-being upwards of eighty years of age—undertook an investigation 
of this difficult subject. He had all his life believed in the common view, 
and his inquiry was occasioned by remarks from the pulpit which at first 
caused him great distress. It appeared to me that teachers might like to 
see the results arrived at by a man who approached the question from 
the side of the older Unitarianism, with a cautious and reverent judgment, 
trained by long and wide knowledge of affairs. I therefore asked him to 
permit me to make some extracts from the MS. which he had invited me 
to read, and this he has kindly allowed. I omit the sections relating to 
critical detail, as my space is necessarily limited, and the material may be 
found at length in Dr. Davidson’s /ntvoduction to the New Testament, 
and Keim’s Fesus of Nazara. This last named work only became known 
to the writer after he had completed his own essay.—J.E.C. 


Introductory. 


The following pages are the result of an inquiry undertaken with the 
purpose of arriving at some definite belief on the subject of Christ’s 
resurrection. Having no doubt as to the honesty and veracity of the 
New Testament writers, and much impressed especially by the statement 
of St. Paul, the earliest of them all, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
I desired to see how far their various statements could be reconciled, and a 
clear, intelligible account formed from them dll. At the outset it appeared 
to me scarcely possible to doubt the reality of the main facts recorded; and 
I felt that those who are sceptical on the subject ought to give some more 
definite justification of their views than vague ascriptions of myth and 
physical incredibility. Looking upon this, the greatest miracle of all, as 
unquestionable, and feeling also the great difficulty of eliminating the 
miraculous portions from the rest of the evangelical narratives, I had been 
at one time disposed to accept them all, and to regard the miracles as- 
cribed to Christ as deviations from the ordinary course of God’s provi- 
dence, designed to attest the divinity of Christ’s mission, At the same time, 
I was so far under the influence of rationalistic views as to discredit the 
reality of many of the miracles recorded in the Old Testament, such as 
the plagues of Egypt, the standing still of the sun and moon at the com- 
mand of Joshua, and the marvels ascribed to Elijah, Elisha, and others. 

Subsequent reflection has compelled me to reject altogether the credi- 
bility of miracles in their ordinary sense, that is, as suspensions or 
violations of the laws according to which the Almighty maintains His 
government of the universe. Up to a certain point, indeed, I felt disposed 
to make an exception as to the resurrection of Christ, deeming it more 
reasonable to accept statements however incomprehensible, yet apparently 
well authenticated by unexceptionable testimony, than to discredit such 
evidence. But I have since arrived at the conviction that miracle, as such, 
is irreconcilable with an enlightened view of the moral character and 
government of the Almighty ; that it is forbidden by a conviction of His 
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universal and unvarying immanence throughout all time and space ; and 
that to regard Him as ‘ interposing,”’ to use the ordinary phrase, that is, 
attending to some one part more than another, or acting with a temporary 
or partial purpose, is an anthropomorphic and irrational conception. This 
enquiry then proceeds altogether upon the assumption of the incredibility 
of miracle. 

Following the same general line of thought, I have been led to the 
conclusion that the idea of inspiration, as ordinarily conceived, that is, 
as special knowledge directly communicated by God, either of future 
events, or of moral and religious truth, or of facts bearing upon such 
truth, must also be altogether rejected. 

I therefore conceive the writings of the Evangelists and St. Paul to be 
simply the work of devout, honest, and truthful men, but often ignorant 
and prejudiced, and having little means of verifying the truth of much 
which they record; and are, in fact, to be judged and interpreted upon the 
same principles of criticism and weighing of evidence as would be 
applied to any other narratives. 


Conjectures as to the Actual Facts, founded upon the Statements 
of the Evangelists and St. Paul. 


In entering upon this enquiry, we assumed the incredibility of miracle, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, as a fundamental position. It is 
scarcely needful, therefore, to say that we reject all belief in the miracu- 
lous nature of the events recorded, as still held by the Orthodox, and a 
certain portion even of those who are regarded as liberal Christians. Our 
present object is to consider whether, consistently with that assumption, 
any reasonable explanation can be given of the circumstances, and a 
substratum of actual facts shown to underlie the events recorded. Before 
proceeding to this consideration, however, it may be worth while to advert 
to some special grounds of objection, independently of the general one of 
miracles, to the acceptance of the orthodox view. 

The most evident of these is the thoroughly mythical character of the 
attendant circumstances described by the Evangelists, viz :—the ‘ great 
earthquake’’ in Matthew; the presence of angels recorded by all of them, 
—for Matthew’s “angel of the Lord’’ whose ‘‘appearance was like 
lightning,’ Mark’s ‘‘ young man in a white robe,”’ Luke’s ‘‘two men in 
dazzling apparel,’’ and John’s ‘two angels in white,’’ are all manifestly 
the same; the ‘“‘descent from heaven”’ of one of these angels, and his 
‘rolling away the stone,’ in Matthew, a veritable deus ex machina. 
Coupling with this also the appearance of ‘‘two men in bright apparel,’ 
recorded in the narrative of the Ascension in the Book of Acts, we have a 
thoroughly mythical character pervading the whole. 

It may be further pointed out that the supposition of a bodily resur- 
rection necessitates as a logical consequence that of the accompanying 
bodily conditions which it would imply. We must therefore suppose that 
while retaining the effect of the wounds caused by his recent crucifixion, 
and while able also to eat and drink bona fide as any other human being 
(for unless that were the case, his words given by Luke xxiv. 39, ‘It is I 
myself, handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see 
me have,’’ would be deceptive), Christ walked the streets of Jerusalem 
unobserved, and lived there some time, journeyed to Galilee and returned 
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therefrom, requiring therefore the provision of places of residence, supply 
of food, and other bodily wants. It is needless to point out the improba- 
bility this involves. If it be answered, as perhaps it will be, that the 
whole matter was miraculous, and being so cannot be questioned, I should 
say that such an idea is not only inconsistent with itself, but implies an 
alternation of changes backwards and forwards between the natural and 
supernatural states, just as inconceivable as Homer’s description of his 
gods and goddesses when aiding their Greek and Trojan protégés in their 
combats. 

Closely connected with the miraculous interpretation of Christ’s history 
is the belief, not only that in him were actually fulfilled the Old Testament 
prophecies as to the Messiah, a belief which he. probably himself enter- 
tained, but that while his physical nature was purely human, he yet, 
through the divine inspiration which had been given him ‘‘not by 
measure”’ (Yohn iil. 34), was perfectly aware of his coming crucifixion 
and death, as well as of his subsequent resurrection and exaltation to the 
right hand of God. I cannot, however, see how it is possible to reconcile 
such knowledge, especially that of his supposed final exaltation and glory, 
with the painful anticipation of his approaching sufferings and death, 
evidently implied in the Synoptics’ account of his conversation with his 
disciples on the way up to Jerusalem, and still more with his agony in 
Gethsemane. How many Christian martyrs have contemplated with 
unshrinking courage a death of torture and agony, supported only by the 
conviction of the Almighty’s approval, and the prospect of a blissful 
immortality: and is it to be supposed that Christ would have shrunk from 
any suffering, had he known that it was only the last stage which would 
lead to his ascending to his God and Father ? 

I do not question the fact of his agony, and on the supposition of his 
simply human nature divested of miraculous foreknowledge, it is perfectly 
explicable. After his apparently triumphant entry into Jerusalem a few 
days before, to see no further result, but rather that each day made it 
more clear that his Messianic hopes would fail, and that no miraculous 
support could be looked for; seeing, as he well might, the treacherous 
designs working in the mind of Judas, and that the hostility of the Jewish 
rulers would soon lead to a painful and ignominious death,—was it not 
natural that he should have been overpowered by disappointment, and 
overwhelmed with dejection and dismay? It is only the idea which 
attributes to him supernatural foreknowledge which makes the narrative 
inexplicable. 

Proceeding now to the consideration of the facts which may be sup- 
posed to underlie the events recorded, we find in the first place the 
following, which may be reasonably accepted as unquestionable, viz :— 

i. That Christ was crucified on the Friday, and believed to have died 
upon the cross, Mary Magdalene and other women being present. 

ii. That the body of Christ was taken from the cross the same 
evening, delivered to Joseph of Arimathea, and laid in the sepulchre in 
his garden. 

ui, That on the Sunday morning, upon Mary Magdalene and the 
other women visiting the sepulchre, Christ was believed to have been seen 
by them alive, and subsequently by the Apostles. 

In accordance with these admitted facts, the four following solutions 
have been proposed, as accounting for the circumstances, 
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(1) That Christ died upon the cross, but that his body never left the 
sepulchre ; and that the accounts of his resurrection and subsequent 
appearances are mythical, being due to the imagination of the disciples. 

(2) That Christ died upon the cross; that there was no resurrection; 
but that his body was either (a) removed from the sepulchre by Joseph, 
or (b) stolen by other disciples, as believed by the Jews, and that the 
accounts of his subsequent appearances are altogether mythical, as stated 
in No. 1. 

(3) That Christ died upon the cross ; that there was no bodily resur- 
rection; but that the appearances to the women, Peter, and the disciples, 
were spiritual, producing upon those, who were acted on by them, the 
impression of his bodily presence. 

(4) That Christ’s death was apparent only; that his body, after 
being taken down from the cross, was restored to animation by Joseph; 
that he was really seen alive by Mary Magdalene and the women, Peter 
and the disciples, and ate and drank before them; but that the Ascension 
is mythical. 


(1.) THe Myruicat THEory. 


This is Strauss’s view, and probably that taken by many who feel 
compelled to reject the miraculous theory, but who do not question the ver- 
acity of the New Testament writers. They consider the statements, which we 
now regard as mythical, to have been gradually evolved, beginning with 
vague rumours, exaggerated by the tendency to accept as fact any mar- 
vels which seemed to harmonise with the miraculous character attributed 
by his disciples to their master, and with his own claim to be regarded 
as the Messiah ; favoured also by the presence of miraculous narrative in 
their own Hebrew scriptures. 

But this view takes no cognizance, and appears to me to afford no ade- 
quate explanation of the fact, that within a short period after the death of 
Christ, his resurrection was accepted in all good faith, and boldly asserted 
by his disciples, and became the main characteristic of Christian doctrine. 
That such a belief could have arisen, and gained general credence, without 
some actual basis of fact to justify it, seems to me a supposition inconsis- 
tent with all probability, and with any fair appreciation of the evidence. 
Of Paul's personal persuasion of the fact, we need no other testimony 
than his statement to the Corinthians (J Cor. xv. 8). 

But the special improbability involved in this view, is that of the body 
having never left the sepulchre. All the circumstances recorded, but 
especially the circumstantial account given in the fourth Gospel, go to éstab- 
lish the fact of the sepulchre being found empty. Whether or not the 
authorship of the Gospel is to be attributed to the Apostle John, there can, 
I imagine, be little doubt that the narrative it contains of the events in 
question proceeded from him. That account describes him as visiting the 
tomb with Mary Magdalene and Peter, and finding it empty, and the 
two disciples then returning to their own home. We cannot suppose 
that to be pure invention, nor could it have been purely imaginary, even 
upon Strauss’s theory. Nor can it be credited that if the body was still 
in the sepulchre, the Jews should never have appealed to that fact in 
disproof of the alleged resurrection, but that they should rather have, 
as Matthew's gospel states, spread abroad the report of its having been 
stolen away. 
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(2.) Curist’s Bopy (a2) REMOVED BY JOSEPH, OR (db) STOLEN BY 
DISCIPLES. 


This is the view taken by Hennell (/zquiry concerning the Origin of 
Christianity), who comes to the conclusion that the first (a) of these two 
alternatives is the preferable one, and that the body of Christ after being 
laid in the sepulchre, as witnessed by the ‘‘women,’’ was removed from 
it at a late hour by Joseph, ‘‘ with the co-operation probably of Nico- 
demus.”’ Their motive for this proceeding he imagines to have been the 
apprehension that if the body continued in the sepulchre in Joseph’s 
garden, the disciples might resort thither, and so attract attention 
to themselves [Joseph and Nicodemus], causing them to be recog- 
nised as adherents of Christ, which might expose them to inconvenience 
and perhaps danger ;—that in order to prevent this they were anxious to 
induce the disciples to return without delay to their homes in Galilee, and 
to that end invented the myth of Christ’s being risen, and of his desiring 
to meet them there ;—that some one (‘‘a young man,’’ perhaps, whom 
the imaginations of the faithful converted subsquently into an ‘‘angel’’) was 
stationed by Joseph at the sepulchre, and instructed to report this to any 
disciples who might come; and that he accordingly reported it to the 
women, and they to the disciples. 

This conjecture, ingenious and complicated as it seems, will account 
for the fact of the sepulchre being found empty; but it does not, any more 
than that of Strauss (No. 1), account for the belief of the early Christian 
disciples, that Christ had himself appeared to Mary Magdalene, Peter 
and the Twelve, as testified by Paul and the Evangelists, Matthew, Luke, 
and John. That Joseph and Nicodemus should have invented the story 
of the resurrection seems most improbable; and their supposed appre- 
hensions are inconsistent with their previous conduct, at least with that of 
Joseph, who had voluntarily gone to Pilate to obtain the body of Christ. 

The objections to the theory which would attribute the belief in the 
appearances of Christ to the imaginations of the disciples, will be pointed 
out under the next head. 

That the body should have been stolen from the sepulchre by the 
disciples (0), is inconsistent with all probability; nor does the supposition 
that the myth of the resurrection was znvented by them to conceal their 
act, harmonise with the courage and persistency with which they asserted it 
as fact: conduct which can only be accounted for on the supposition of 
a sincere, even though it may have been an unfounded, conviction. 


(To be continued.) 


Short Stories for the Little Ones. 


Bye hes Be 


X. THE SHEPHERD’S DREAM. 


A LIFE among the great free mountains, far above the peaceful valleys, 
a life among glorious sunshine and beautiful scenery,—who would 
not love to be a mountain shepherd-boy ? 
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But Pierrot was tired of his life, and discontented with his lot, although 
he was only nine years old. For two years he had driven the sheep up 
the mountains, for two years he had been happy in his mountain home, but 
now he was dissatisfied. It was not that he heeded the wet days, and the 
storms which often came, even in summer; it was not that he did not love 
his sheep, and his good dog Fidéle ;—it was that the pastor of his village 
had given him a book, and had taught him to read. 

‘Take not thy book upon the mountains with thee, lest it distract thee 
from thy duties,’’ the good pastor had said, but Pierrot had not listened 
to him. 

A little while ago he had been content to watch his sheep quietly and 
well, and to look down into the beautiful valley below, wondering whether 
its people and children were as happy as those who dwelt in the moun- 
tains. But now all this was changed, for one day he had taken his book 
in his pocket. It could do no harm, he thought, and he would only read 
when the sheep were quietly grazing near him. The book contained 
‘‘ Stories of Great Men ’’—stories of painters and poets, some of whom 
had begun life as little shepherd-boys as poor as himself. Why could not 
he also be great? He read and read, and as he read the inexpressible 
longing came over him: “ Oh that I could also be great!’’ and his shep- 
herd life seemed unbearable. 

As he sat on the mountain, book in hand, the letters grew more and 
more indistinct ; a mist seemed to swim before his eyes, and to surround 
him in its thick haze. His book had dropped on the ground, and when 
he looked up he could see nothing but mist,—mist before him, around 
him, above him. He stretched out his arms, as if to force his way through 
the cloud, but although it looked so thin he could not get through. 

As he lay there, wondering what had happened, he seemed to see, far 
above him, a most beautiful face shining through the mist, and beckoning 
to him, and calling: ‘‘ Pierrot, Pierrot !”’ 

He felt himself caught up by some unseen hand ; on and on through 
the air he floated, till he seemed as if he had reached the beautiful face, 
though it still seemed far away. 

‘‘My name is Fortune,’’ said the face, ‘‘to some I seem ugly and cruel, 
to others: I am always fair and good. Go straight on, Pierrot, and follow 
the advice of the first great man thou seest.”’ 

Then the face vanished, and Pierrot walked on, though he knew not 
where he was, till he heard a great bustle, and he found himself in a 
crowded street. Helooked up and down the street through the crowd. 
‘‘Show me a great man,” he cried. The people only laughed, and called 
him a madman. 

Wearily he wandered through the town, till at last he reached the 
open window of a little house. He stopped, looked in, and saw an artist 
painting a fine picture. ‘‘QOh, tell me, are you great?” Pierrot asked. 

‘‘My child,”’ said the painter, ‘has the face of Fortune smiled also upon 
thee, beckoning thee on to work for her? ”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ he answered, ‘‘I also would be great.” 

‘“Then go back to thy work, and do it well; for he alone is great who 
can attend to the small things of life, and who does them faithfully. The 
world calls me great, but the world is wrong,—God has work for us all to 
do. I live for my work, and 7¢ is great, but J am small.” 

The mist seemed again to surround Pierrot ; then it passed away, and 
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he found himself once more on the mountains. It had all been a dream; 
so he roused himself quickly, and sought for his lost sheep, which had 
wandered away while he slept. 


XI. A NIGHT IN. THE HAY-FIELD. 


E was only a wild gipsy-boy, with rough, shaggy hair, restless, black 
eyes, and skin as brown as the trees in autumn. It was a lonely 
summer night, the moon shed its pale beams over the hay-cocks, when 
the gipsy-boy stealthily crept into the field, and peered about to see that 
no one was looking. He had been sent by his comrades, whose caravan 
lay a short distance off, to steal some hay for the horses, and he was 
determined not to return without it. He was quite used to stealing, and 
indeed had never thought it wrong; for, since his babyhood, he had been 
brought up to believe that when the poor man was hungry he must beg, 
and if bread were refused him, he must steal. 

But somehow to-night, just as he was about to hide a bundle of hay 
under his cloak, a strange feeling came over him,—he felt as if somebody 
were very near to him. He looked all round, but no one was to be seen. 
Everything was still and quiet, no sound save the rippling of the stream, 
and the gentle sighing of the south wind among the trees. He could not 
rest, however, so he walked up and down the field among the hay-cocks, 
and felt very lonely and miserable. What could this mysterious feeling 
be, which he had never known before ? 

He looked up into the blue sky, where the stars sparkled in their 
beauty, and as he gazed, it seemed to him as if behind the stars there was 
a mysterious presence which said to him: ‘‘I made the stars and the 
moon, this great world, and all the beautiful things which you see around 
you. I made you, too, and I love you, and I want to tell you that it is 
wrong to steal.”’ 

A deep feeling of sorrow came into the gipsy-boy’s heart ; he threw 
himself down by one of the hay-cocks and tried to sleep. Suddenly he 
heard a low whine; looking up he saw'a miserable, half-starved dog, who 
had evidently been lost for some days. The gipsy had never been fond 
of animals before, he had never been taught to love them, but now the 
helplessness of this poor dog seemed to correspond with his own loneli- 
ness. ‘‘ We are two lonely wanderers,’’ he said, as he took his last piece 
of bread out of his pocket, and fed the poor, tired thing. They both fell 
asleep together, out in the hay-field, under the light of the moon. 

Next morning, the gipsy-boy went back to the caravan without the 
hay, and bravely told his friends of his experience in the night. At first 
they were very angry, then they laughed at him, and called him mad ; 
but gradually some of them listened, and believed that what he said was 
true. 

Shortly afterwards, the company left that part of the country, and 
wandered in other lands. The gipsy-boy and his dog-friend went with 
them ; but never in his life did he forget the beautiful experience which 
came to him in the hay-field. 


“He prayeth well, who loveth well, 
Both man, and bird, and beast.”—Coleridge. 
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WAYS & MEANS OF SECURING THE SYMPATHY 
OF OUR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


By GerorGE Eyre EVANS. 


A FEW weeks ago an active worker in one of the northern schools 

said to the writer—‘‘ Have you any new methods of keeping the 
_elder scholars?’’ The reply was ‘‘ Have all the old ways had a fair trial?” 
Let us for a moment look at the subject from the old points of view. 
Nearly 6000 scholars now in our schools are over sixteen years of age; 
of these 3359 attend the schools included in the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association. Truly a noble army if properly led, and a 
vast power for good in our churches. How are we to continue to secure 
their sympathy? ‘Get them to teach’ urges a despondent superin- 
tendent; ‘‘Interest them in the work’’ says a member of the church; 
‘‘Amuse them”’ pleads another. All well and good, yet some cannot 
teach, not having the gift of imparting; others are unable to work; and 
all do not require amusements. 

It would appear that the following institutions are already connected 
with our schools:—Athletic, Cricket, Football, and Swimming Clubs ; 
Bands (fife and string); Bands of Hope, Bands of Mercy; Libraries, 
Savings’ Banks, Mutual Improvement and Provident Societies; Singing 
Classes, Musical and Natural History Societies; Classes for French, 
German, English, and Shorthand; Girls‘ and Boys’ Clubs; Flower 
Missions and Window Gardening Societies; Clubs for Chess, Lawn- 
Tennis, Rounders, &c.—All these in addition to the actual teachin 
on the Sunday, and yet some people (generally those who do no work 
themselves) say that we make no efforts to retain our elder scholars. 

Surely with so many channels of usefulness, there should be no 
difficulty in finding something for every one to do and be interested in. 
Yet fifty schools in the list published by the Sunday School Association 
have blanks opposite their names. Further examination reveals the well- 
known fact that the schools most successful in retaining a very close and 
intimate connection with the elder ones are those, as a rule, where the 
week evenings are fully occupied. Could not every school have, at 
least, one connected institution which should form an opportunity of 
meeting between the Sundays? It is not for want of well-tried methods, 
but rather from want of self-sacrifice and energy on the part of the re- 
sponsible workers. There are many who attend meetings, who occupy 
valuable time with useless talk, find fault and criticise other people’s 
methods, and go away content to fold their hands till another year’s 
report is issued, another occasion for grumbling comes round; whilst the 
workers—those who really have their scholars’ interests at heart—can 
point to some 6000 young people who by one means or another are 
numbered amongst us,—many of whom hold important church offices, 
occupy the pews, and are, in a word, dearly attached to their church and 
school. 

What of the so-called ‘‘new’’ methods? Six years ago the ancient 
system of Guilds was brought forward, and in many churches Guilds of 
various names have been established, and after a fair trial have not been 
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found wanting. Last year it was deemed desirable to unite those existing 
under the name of the Guild of the Good Shepherd into one Union. A 
conference of representatives met at Whitchurch in November, and, after 
the administration of Holy Communion, devoted some time to the con- 
sideration of the various guilds, with the result that a representative council 
was elected, having the power to admit into the Union other branches 
which may be formed under the same name and who use a manual similar 
to the one printed for this guild. _ Five branches, with some three hundred 
members, already exist, viz:—at Kidderminster; Renshaw Street, Liver- 
pool; Hamilton Road, Liverpool; Oldham Road, Manchester; and 
Whitchurch. Each branch has its two officers, the warden and the 
secretary. The officers of the Union consist of the Provost, Rev. W. Carey 
Walters; the Deputy-provost, Rev. W. G. Cadman; the treasurer and 
the honorary secretary. The object of the Guild of the Good Shepherd 
is ‘‘ To promote in all its members holiness of life, and work for God.”’ 

The various forms of work already undertaken by the branches, the 
earliest of which was formed in 1881, and the next in 1882, are—vigilance 
work in looking up absentees from school and church, a clothing commit- 
tee, voluntary care of a church, feeding destitute children, nursing the sick, 
lending sick-room appliances to the poor, cleaning aged persons’ cottages, 
distributing tracts, sending flowers to the city missions and schools, growing 
flowers for guild uses, conducting weekly services, choristers and stewards 
for services for the people, house to house visitation, floral decorations for 
the church festivals, reverent and simple burial of the dead, &c. ‘That the 
guild question is now being eagerly enquired into by earnest-minded 
men and women is shown by the fact that the council of the Guild Union 
has already been requested to lay the aims, constitution, and manual of the 
Guild of the Good Shepherd before largely attended annual meetings 
of the chief Sunday School Associations throughout the country. 

The writer is frequently struck with the little use made of the oppor- 
tunities which the Bank Holidays now afford for excursions into the 
country. Much good can be done by arranging a walking tour or sea- 
side shell-hunt for these precious days of recreation, so highly valued by 
the city-pent elder scholars and teachers, who from week to week work 
hard for their daily bread. 

Again, would it not be possible for some of the eldest scholars so to 
arrange their annual holidays that several might form a happy party with 
some loved teacher, and far away from the busy haunts of men, seek 
together fresh strength and renewed vigour by communion with the ever- 
lasting hills and the glorious ocean? From the personal experience of 
many years of such co-operative action, the writer is only too pleased to 
bear his testimony to the value of these parties. The work of the school 
has been done in hoary cathedral or ruined abbey, amidst the beauties 
of the English lakes, or the Manx glens, on the wilds of Stonehenge and 
Dartmoor, or in the quaint villages of Cornwall; whilst rambles on many 
a sea-shore have added treasures to school and private museums, given 
pleasure to the searchers, and cemented friendships between teacher and 
taught which to those who journey along life’s road together are now the 
most precious results of years of school work. 

Friends and fellow-workers, the solutions of the elder scholars’ ques- 
tion lie all around you; the field of action is unlimited; the results are in 


God’s keeping. 


Hotes ant Queries. 


THe Sunpay ScHoor Associa- 
TION.—We are sorry to inform our 
readers that Mr. Walter Mawer is no 
longer connected with the S.S.A. He 
has been identified with our publishing 
department for eight years, and his 
professional knowledge and business 
aptitude have done much to forward 
the interests of our book-trade. We 
hope he may find in his new sphere 
of labour larger scope for his talents 
than our Association could ever offer. 
—The Committee have appointed Mr. 
Bertram Hare as Publishing Clerk 
and Assistant Secretary, and the 
Hon. Secs. will be glad if superinten- 
dents, teachers and others will forward 
all their orders for books and maga- 
zines to him at Essex Hall. He is 
eager to do business ! 

LESSONS ON THE MINISTRY OF 
Jesus.—Our readers will observe that 
Prof. Carpenter has introduced, in 
our present issue, some interesting 
and valuable matter from the MSS. 
of a friend on the Resurrection of 
Fesus. These ‘‘ Passages from a Lay- 
man’s Papers” will be followed by 
some ‘‘ Leaves from the Note-book of 
a Theological Student”; perhaps 
another writer will then contribute a 
brief lesson on the same_ subject, 
written from a different point of view; 
and Prof. Carpenter will sum up and 
conclude the whole series of Lessons 
in his Notes on Luke xxiv.—We 
would strongly urge our teachers to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
these notes,—dealing as they do with 
one of the most difficult studies in the 
New ‘Testament. In treating the 
subject of the resurrection thus freely, 
we need hardly say that we have no 
“fad” of our own to support, no 
“theory” to promulgate, no interest 
to serve, — beyond the interests of 
truth, and the cause of pure and 
reasonable religion. 

SERVICES AND PRAYERS, Compiled 
by Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A.—The 
Committee of the S. S. A. have been 
urged again and again to issue a 
small book of Services and Prayers, 
and at last they have done so. No 
book of this kind, however good, 


could hope to satisfy everybody, but 
this one should satisfy a great many, 
else our teachers are more difficult to 
please than we had imagined. There 
are eight services, followed by some 
general prayers, with prayers for 
special seasons and occasions, and a 
selection of collects and benedictions. 
Responses, Chants, and Prayers are 
arranged so as to give as much _ 
variety as possible, and yet the unity — 
of the Services has not been sacrificed. 
The prayers are simple, earnest, and 
devout. Mr. Agate has borrowed 
materials and suggestions from many — 
sources, but his book contains less 
“patchwork” than we have observed in 
many more pretentious volumes. The 


religious service in connection with — 


our Sunday schools is often a very 
poor and feeble thing: with this little 
work in his hands, the superintendent 
will be able to make the opening 
service impressive and helpful to 
teachers and scholars alike. The 
price is 6d.; schools are supplied with 
12 copies for 4/-. 

Country Ho.ripays FOR CHILD- 
REN.—We notice with much satis- 
faction the warm interest which many 
people are taking in this movement. 
We happen to have personal know- 
ledge of some of the children that have 
been sent to cottage-homes for a few 
weeks, and we cam testify to the 
delight which the young people have 
experienced, and to the permanent 
good which has in many cases resulted. 
When one contrasts the natural and © 
wholesome life of country children 
with the life of those who are pent up 
in narrow streets and crowded alleys, 
one wishes that it were possible to 
send at least the half of these city 
youngsters into the country not only 
for a week or two, but for altogether. 

Queries. — The following have 
been suggested: (1) Which is the 
best book on “Religion in English 
Poetry?” (2) Is it advisable to use 
Kindergarten lessons and objects in 
teaching infants in our Sunday schools? 
(3) In addition to Young Days, which 
children’s magazine is most free from 
theological dogmas ? 


